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THE JEWISH SYNAGOGUE AND THE RELATION 
OF JESUS TO IT. 



By Professor Edwin Knox Mitchell, D.D., 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 



The origin and early history of the Jewish synagogue are 
veiled in obscurity. When it finally comes to the full light of 
day at the opening of the Christian era, it is a thoroughly organ- 
ized institution, and a constituent part of the Jewish religious and 
national life. It is possible that the germ out of which the syna- 
gogue was ultimately evolved was born of the spiritual yearn- 
ings of the exiles in Babylon. Deprived of the privileges of the 
temple, and unwilling to believe that God had permanently cast 
off his chosen people, what more natural than that the Hebrew 
exiles should have gathered together from sabbath to sabbath 
and on the regular feast and fast days for mutual encourage- 
ment, exhortation, and prayer ? Israel was proud of her history, 
and she believed that Yahweh had spoken unto her in times past 
through his chosen servants. These messages and command- 
ments of bygone days would be scanned with increasing inter- 
est, and they could not but become more and more precious as 
time went on. And when finally the remnant of Israel was led 
back to the land and the city hallowed by so many memories 
and associations, it was relatively easy for Ezra to persuade the 
people to listen to the reading of the law. In the eighth chapter 
of Nehemiah we have accordingly the foreshadowing of the syna- 
gogue of later days. Then, as the nation grew and spread out 
over the land, it was no longer possible for the people to come 
together "as one man," "to give attention to the words of the 
law." But the inclination and the impulse remained, and faith- 
ful Israelites forgot not the assembling of themselves together 
to listen to Moses and the prophets. In due time each com- 
munity provided itself with a " house of meeting," or synagogue, 
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and placed the conduct of its services and other affairs in the 
hands of regularly appointed officers. In the prevailingly Jewish 
towns the elders of the place were also the elders of the syna- 
gogue. But in mixed communities and in such as were con- 
trolled by non-Jews the organization of the synagogues was 
distinctively for religious purposes and ends. It is accordingly 
clear that the village synagogue in post-exilic times gradually 
came to be the real nucleus of the Jewish communal life, and the 
local link in the living chain which bound the scattered com- 
munities unto the Holy City and the temple, the true center of 
the national faith and worship, and the sacred place of sacrifice. 
Temple and synagogue each thus served in its own sphere and 
way to unify the people and consolidate them into a nation, 
which should rely implicitly upon the holy altar, and yet should 
seek to know and fulfil all the requirements of the law. The 
synagogal development reached its climax by the time Jesus 
engaged in his public ministry. 

The main object of the institution of the synagogue and the 
stated assemblings of the people was not public worship in the 
stricter sense, i. e., not devotion, but religious instruction, which 
to the Israelite now meant primarily i?tstruction in the law. Wor- 
ship was the prerogative rather of the temple, 1 and every 
pious Jew paid his vows there, as often as was feasible, in 
the presence of the Lord. However, the exile had taught the 
people many lessons. They had learned to pray elsewhere than 
in the holy place ; they came to appreciate more fully their rich 
heritage of history, and of precepts and commandments; they 
began to realize also the necessity of training up their children 
in the " fear and admonition of the Lord." From Ezra down the 
office of scribe assumed more and more importance, and to 
teach the law came to be an occupation of the highest honor. 
The synagogue furnished a rare opportunity for the reading and 
exposition of Scripture, and the scribes easily assumed posi- 
tions of leadership. They were the creators of Pharisaism, 
which rose into prominence in the early Maccabean times, and 
gradually drew the whole nation in its train, insisting on the 

1 John 4 : 20. 
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exact interpretation and observance of the law. Israel, however, 
had one priesthood, and she was not disposed to create another. 
The scribes accordingly were never given the exclusive control 
of the synagogue service. With them knowledge of the law was 
the real source of power. Each synagogue, as we have remarked, 
had its college of elders whose authority was analogous to that 
which they possessed in civil affairs in Jewish communities. In 
other words, they exercised both the executive and the judicial 
functions. They had the general control of the affairs of the 
synagogue, and they sat as judges in matters relating to disci- 
pline. In the time of Christ it is probable that they assumed to 
exclude from the congregation all who would not conform to the 
regulations of the synagogue, and perhaps they also on occasion 
inflicted the anathema. The elders were no doubt usually 
scribes, but not necessarily so, and, strange as it seems, they did 
not keep in their own hands the primary function of the syna- 
gogue, viz., the reading and interpretation of the Scriptures. The 
insistence of the scribes that the whole people should know the 
law made each man theoretically competent to teach, to preach, 
and to lead the worship of the congregation. And this liberty and 
privilege seems never to have been seriously abridged. Con- 
sistency was here a shining virtue, and it preserved for Jesus and 
his disciples the opportunity of grafting the gospel into the 
heart of Judaism. 

Besides the elders who had the general direction of the 
religious affairs of the community, there were special officers 
appointed for special purposes. Of these the ruler of the syna- 
gogue occupied the highest rank. 2 He was given the immediate 
supervision of the religious service. Among his well-attested 
functions was the appointment of thdse who should read the 
Scripture, lead in prayer, and preach the discourse. He also pre- 
served proper decorum in the assembly, and had charge of the 
synagogue building. Then there were the almoners who both 
collected and distributed the contributions of the people. Finally 
we have the minister, whose functions were of a varied charac- 
ter, including the care of the rolls of sacred Scripture, the 

* Mark 5:22 f.; Luke 8:49; 13:14 ; Acts 13: 15 ; 18:8,17. 
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presenting of the proper roll to the reader, the instruction of the 
children in reading, and the infliction of scourging upon those 
condemned to such punishment. 

The building in which the congregation gathered for instruc- 
tion and worship was usually perhaps of the basilica type, and 
might be quite imposing, though it was more often plain and 
simple. The chief furnishings were the closet at the end of the 
building for the Scriptures, the platform near the center upon 
which stood the reading-desk, the seats for the worshipers, the 
lamps, and the musical instruments, such as trombones and 
trumpets. The congregation sat in an appointed order, the most 
distinguished members probably in raised seats facing the main 
audience, and the women and younger children apart by them- 
selves. Ten men were necessary to constitute a regular assem- 
bly for public worship. The congregation gathered for the 
principal service in the forenoon of each sabbath. The service 
opened with a benediction and the reading of the Shema, which 
consisted of Deut. 6:4-9; 11:13-21; Numb. 15:37-41. This 
Scripture is of the nature of a confession of faith, and it was 
followed by benedictions and the principal prayer, or rather the 
" Eighteen Prayers." Then came the reading of the law in the 
original Hebrew, which was translated into the Aramaic ver- 
nacular verse by verse by someone carefully chosen for the 
purpose. Next followed a section from the prophets, which was 
also translated, and might be freely paraphrased in groups of 
three verses. This last Scripture was usually made the basis for 
a discourse, in which the one chosen or volunteering sought to 
instruct and edify the worshipers by a practical application of 
the lesson for the day. The service then closed with a blessing 
pronounced by a priest, the congregation responding with the 
customary Amen. The law [i. e., the Pentateuch) was divided 
into 154 sections, which were read consecutively and the whole 
completed in a cycle of three years. The prophets (which 
included the older historical books, such as Joshua, Judges, etc.) 
were doubtless arranged into a more or less definite lectionary, 
with special assignments for special days, and so disposed as to 
cover a cycle of perhaps three years. There were services on 
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Mondays and Thursdays, as well as on the sabbath, and the new 
moons and annual feast days and fast days were uniformly 
observed. 

Such were the organization, services, and peculiar functions 
of the synagogue in Palestine in New Testament times. And it 
is easy to see that it had long been preparing the way in a 
remarkable manner for the public ministry of Jesus and for the 
propagation of his gospel. In the first place, it had helped to 
familiarize the Jewish people of all classes with their Scriptures, 
and especially with the prophetical portions of them. This very 
naturally broadened and deepened the interest of Israel in her 
past history, and at the same time aroused and quickened her 
expectations and aspirations for the future. In the second place, 
the establishment of synagogues throughout Palestine opened up 
in each community a house of prayer and praise, which became 
a veritable bethel for the culture of the inner religious life. In 
the third place, the free organization of the synagogue made it 
possible for Jesus and his disciples to preach the gospel of the 
kingdom in every town and village, and that too before the 
regular assembly of the people. Thus was the new faith grafted 
into the living stock of the nation, and the Christian church 
became thereby a legitimate offshoot of the Jewish synagogue. 

Jesus' attitude toward the synagogue was throughout his 
ministry one of entire respect. He recognized it as a divine 
institution for the propagation of the national faith, and for the 
promotion of true piety and genuine religion. Though we have 
no testimony on the point, we are safe in assuming that he grew 
up as a child in close association with the synagogue in Nazareth. 
Being "subject to his parents," 3 he would of course attend 
the regular services, and would also pass through the usual 
course of synagogue instruction. Just what this latter consisted 
in it is impossible now to determine. It doubtless included 
instruction in reading and writing, 4 and perhaps also in singing. 5 
Then every Jewish boy was drilled in the history of Israel, and 
required to commit to memory considerable portions of the law 
and the prophets. All this, however, did not constitute " letters." 6 

3 Luke 2: 51. 5 Mark 14:26. 

* Luke 4:16; John 8 : 6. 6 ypifj-imra, John 7 : 15. 
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Next to the home, the synagogue was the factor of influence in 
the development of the child, both intellectually and spiritually. 
Jesus was no exception in such matters, and here it was that he 
"advanced in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and 
men." 7 But he does not seem to have attracted any special 
attention as the years went by. The deepest heart-experiences, 
indeed, are known only to the individual himself, and the Son of 
Mary could commune with his Father and grow into a full 
realization of his divine kinship and mission without outward 
demonstration or self-assertion. Once in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem the boy Jesus revealed to his parents his sense of his own 
unique relationship to God, but he returned to Nazareth and 
continued to discharge his duties as their obedient son. 8 

Soon after beginning his public ministry Jesus "came to 
Nazareth, where he had been brought up, and he entered, as his 
custom was, into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and stood 
up to read. And there was delivered unto him the book of the 
prophet Isaiah. And he opened the book and found the place 
where it was written : 'The Spirit of the Lord is upon me,' " etc. 
"And he closed the book and gave it to the attendant and sat 
down ; and the eyes of all in the synagogue were fastened on him. 
And he began to say unto them : 'Today hath this Scripture been 
fulfilled in your ears.' And all bare him witness and wondered 
at the words of grace which proceeded out of his mouth." 9 
The detailed account of this incident is highly interesting and 
instructive. It reveals at once the attitude Jesus took toward 
the synagogue and its worship, and also shows us how he 
could and did make use of such public occasions to proclaim 
his gospel. For this was evidently but typical of his conduct 
throughout his Galilean ministry. 10 The synagogue at Caper- 
naum was perhaps the scene of more of his teaching and healing 
than any other single spot." The fact that he continued to teach 
there is striking evidence of his personal popularity and of the 
general acceptableness of his message and ministry. It would 
have been easy enough to have denied him the privilege of 

7 Luke 2:52. » Luke 4 : 16-22. IO Matt. 4:23; 9 : 35 ; John 18:20. 

8 Luke 2:49-51. "Mark 1:21; 3:1; Matt. 12 : 9; John 6 : 22. 
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addressing the people at the public services of the synagogue. 
But no serious restriction seems to have been laid upon him. 
And Mark, speaking of the early days of Jesus' ministry, says 
he "went into their synagogues, throughout all Galilee, preach- 
ing and casting out devils." 12 Referring to a later time Matthew 
says that he "went about all the cities and villages, teaching 
in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, 
and healing all manner of disease and all manner of sickness." 13 
And John records Jesus' reply to the high priest on that fatal 
Friday morning in the following words : " I ever taught in syna- 
gogues, and in the temple, where all the Jews come together." 14 
From the statement in Mark i: 23 and Luke 4 : 33 it would 
seem that Jesus also wrought some of his miracles of healing in 
the synagogues of Galilee. It may be that a larger part of his 
ministry was within synagogue walls than has generally been 
supposed. His teaching and healing by the seashore and on the 
mountain-side perhaps produced a more vivid impression, and 
accordingly was more easily remembered and more often recorded. 
The sabbath day found him present in the synagogue at the hour 
of worship, and it is probable that he also met with the congrega- 
tion on Mondays and Thursdays. Many things which he wit- 
nessed there were, on other occasions, sharply criticised. He 
denounced especially the ostentatious and hypocritical prayers 
of the scribes and Pharisees, and rebuked them for their love of 
the chief seats in the synagogues. 15 But there is no evidence that 
Jesus ever attempted to introduce any innovations in the syna- 
gogue service. His sole purpose and desire was to make it more 
genuine, more reverent, more instructive, more edifying. Brush- 
ing aside the "traditions of the elders," he laid bare the true 
teaching of Scripture, the true import of prophecy, and pressed 
the claims of God upon the hearts of his hearers. And "they 
were astonished at his teaching ; for his word was with author- 
ity." 16 However, the scribes and Pharisees watched him with 
jealous eyes, and sought to catch him in his teaching, "that 
they might find how to accuse him." But the charges which 

"Mark I : 39. I4 John 18:20. '5 Matt. 6:2-5; Luke 11:43. 

'3 Mark 9 : 35. ' 6 Luke 4 : 32. 
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they finally brought against Jesus were not based directly upon 
his conduct or teaching in the synagogue. It is probable, how- 
ever, that they were able to restrict his preaching, even in 
Galilee, so that the doors of many synagogues were gradually 
closed against him. 

The example of Christ in maintaining his connection with the 
synagogue was followed by his disciples after he was taken from 
them. They, too, entered, "as was their custom," into the syna- 
gogue on the sabbath day. 17 These passages refer only to Bar- 
nabas and Paul, but we are safe in assuming that the Twelve 
continued their former practice in this as in so many other 
respects. Although that upper room in Jerusalem and the temple 
saw the beginnings of the Christian church, nothing is clearer 
than that the ecclesia came out of the synagogue, and only 
gradually severed its connection therewith, and that most unwill- 
ingly. The Jewish synagogue was both the precursor and the 
prototype of the Christian church in many important and essen- 
tial respects. For two centuries it had been developing its 
organization, its stated services, its forms of worship, its methods 
of discipline, its functions of teaching and preaching, and the like. 
The disciples of Jesus and the early converts to the Christian 
faith did not leave the synagogue until they were forced to do 
so by the hostility of those who refused to accept the gospel. 
And when they did leave they carried with them the framework 
for the organization of the Christian church, and made it the 
basis for a new development in the freer Gentile world. 
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